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SOME EXPERIENCES 
to be magnanimous on the pai't of a man wlio 
cared nothing for hunting and a great deal for 
shooting, and wished the hounds mon^ SHccess 
in the slaughter of my foxes than seemed to Ixi 
granted to them. I met them all, one red fro.sfy 
evening, as I drove down the long hill to my 
demesne gates. Flurry at their head, in his 
shabby pink coat and dingy breed les, the 
hounds trailing dejectedly behind him and his 
half-dozen companions. 

" What luck ? ” I called out, drawing rein as 
I met them. 

' “ None,” said Mr. Flurry briefly. He did 
not stop, neither did he remove his pijx; from 
the down-twisted comer of his mouth i his 
eye at me was cold and sour. The othcsr 
members of the hunt passed me with equal 
hauteur ; I thought they took tlieir ill luck 
very badly. 

On foot, among the last of the straggling 
hounds, cracking a carman's whip, and sw«ir- 
mg comprehensively at them all, slouched my 
friend Slipper. Our friendsliip liad I/cRtm in 
Court, the relative positions of the dock and 
the judgment-seat forming no obstacle to its 
tDTogress, and had been cemented during .several 
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days’ fr;mi|.in! 4 ‘ alu-r mipe. IR was, as «sua!. 
a !iffi<* <inmk, and h« Imika! nu* :i'.. tliough I 
won' a ship. 

Ahoy, Maji'i' Nc;iti*s! ** }io sliiaitod, bi'injp 
inn fiiitiM-ii lip witli a Iiufh against niy rart ; 

it fiiitiliiig you -hiuild In*, in plai.'i.' uf soudiug 
{Mtor divil- (n paul ! " 

1 brar yii had no huntijig *' I 

'Slid. 

" Yo firard that, did ye ? " SlipjM/r niHod 
njK.ii m<* an i-vo iiia- that <d a pn.tiigati- pug. 
” Well, iH'gnr. y«* luMui iiu more than the 
Ihruth,” 

" I4ut wliere an- a!! t!ie hna-. ? " s;iid 1. 

Hfgnr. i doll f htji (W lui ni'ii'e than y*fntj’ 
Ijononr. Anii Hueelmr that th<re used tn 
Im' as fiianv fo\es in if as th.-n-’s rrusM-f, in a 
yard n! i hi*« k ! \Odh wadi, I'll siy nothin' far 
it. («dv that it\ .purr ! Here, V.tvnus ! N;ry- 
gr«*HN!" Mfj.jHi uttered a y»dl, huarse witli 
whisky, in adjnrafitm n{ tvvu eldcily huhes id 
the k w'h*> h.ul priditer! hy mjr mriversiitinn 
ti# stray away into an adi.ueni rutlagc. ” WO!. 
Ki^od'-nijj!*!. Map.r, Mr, MtirryN as enm uh 
brirsrs, and he’ll hav»* nn* ate 1 '* 

Hr «t utl at a ^tir{*min||ly steady ri 
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cracking his whip, and whooping like a mad- 
man. I hope that when I also am fifty 1 sliall 
be able to mn like Slipper. 

That frosty evening was followed by three 
others hke unto it, and a flight of woiidvuek 
came in. I calculated that I could <io witli 
five guns, and I despatched invitatuais to shoot 
and dine on the following day to four of the 
local sportsmen, among whom was, of course, 
my landlord. I remember that in my Icttef 
to the latter I expressed a faceti<>uH hafw tiiat 
my bag of cock would be more successful than 
. his of foxes had been. 

,,, Th^ answers to my invitations were not 
what I expected. All, without so much as a 
.conventional regret, declined my invitation ; 
Mr, Knox added that he hoped the bag of cock 
would be to my liking, and that I need not 
be ■' affraid " that the hounds would trouble 
T ^ my coverts any more. Here was wnr I I 
gazed in stupefaction at the crooked scrawl 
in which my landtord had declared it. It was 
wholly and entirely inexplicable, and instead 
■i 6|f going to sleep comfortably over the lire and 
[ as a gentleman should, I aptmt 

evening in kritated ponderings over this' 
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h'wildiTin},' and t;xaspcrating cliange of front 
(ju tlic piH’t ot iny friendly squireens. 

!\ly sfioot llif next day was scarcely a success. 
I slioS the woods in e.oinpany with iny ganu;- 
beeper, ’!‘iai (Junior, a gentleman whose duties 
inaiidy rondstiul in limiting the {Hiaeliing 
privileges to his personal friimds, and wliat> 
(!Vt:r my olfenee might have Ixmn, lilr. Knox 
coulil havi- wished nu; no liittt:rer punishment 
tJian heaiiui; the unavailing shouts ui "Mark 
ark ! ” and seeing my birds winging their way 
from tlie eoverls, f.u' out of shot. Tim Connor 
and I got ten eoiipie between us; it might 
have ta'en thirty if my neighlxnirs liad not 
lx*yia)ttiHl me, for what f could only Hupprwe 
was tlie sLiekne.ss ot their houmis. 

I was dug-tired that night, having walked 
enough fi*r tlsiee mm. and I slept the deep, 
insati.ible deep that f had enrneil. It was 
«imewlu'r«* alnuit 3 A.&i. that ! was gratln- 
ally awakened by a rt»nlimi«jus knockitig, in- 
te«{«!r'-ed with rnufUeti calls. Great-Uncle 
McC.Arthv hud never liefoire given tnngno, and 
I ftwi ruttf ear from blankets to listen, llwn 
I tememU'W^! that Peter had told me the 
, smw}) l»d proinisdi to s^ve that niurning, 
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and to arrive early. Blind vitli .sleep anti 
fury I went to the passage window, and thciire 
desired the sweep to go to the devil. It av.iilrd 
me little. For the remainder of the night I 
could hear him pacing round the house, trying 
the windows, banging at the doors, and <'u!Iinp 
upon Peter Cadogan as the priests tif liaal 
called upon their god. At six o'clock f had 
fallen into a troubled doze, when Mrs. ('adogan 
knocked at my door and imparted the. informa- 
tion that the sweep had arrived. My answer 
need not be recorded, but in .spite of it the 
door opened, and my housekeefxn', in a weird 
deshabille, effectively lighted by the orange 
beams of her candle, entered my room, 

“ God forgive me, I never sc^en om* Td hate 
as much as that sweep ! “ she began ; “ he's 
these three hours— -arrah, what, thre<« htuirsl 

^no, but all night, raising tallywack and 
tandem round the house to get at the chim* 
bleys.” 

“ Well, for Heaven's sake let him get at tho 
chimneys and let me go to sleep," f answen**!, 
goaded to desperation, “ and you may tell him 
from me that if I hear his voice again* I'll shmrt 
himl" 
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Mrs. Cadogan silently left my bedside, and 
as she closed the door she said to herself, “ The 
Lord save us ! ” 

Subsequent events may be briefly summar- 
ised. At 7.30 I was awakened anew by a 
thunderous sound in tlie chimney, and a brick 
crashed into the fireplace, followed at a short 
interval by two dead jackdaws and their nests. 
At eight, I was informed by Peter that there 
was no hot water, and that lie wished the divil 
would roast the same sweep. At 9.30, when 
I came down to breakfiist, there was no fire 
anywhere, and my coffee, made in the coach- 
house, tasted of soot. I put on an overcoat 
and opened my letters. Aliout fourth or fifth 
in the uninteresting lK*ap came tmt; in an 
egregiously disguised hand, 

“ Sir,” it began, ” this is to inform you your 
unsportsmanlike conduct has Ixien liiscovered. 
You luivii been suspected this good while of 
shooting the Slirei-Iane foxes, it is known now 
you do worse. Parties have seen your game 
keejier gtiing regular to meet the Saturday early 
train at Salters Hill Station, with your grt; 
horse under a cart, and your labels on the boxes 
and wo know as weU as your agent in Cork wha 
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it is you have in those boxes. Be warneti in 

time. — -Y our Wellwisher.” 

I read this through twice before its drift 
became apparent, and I realised that f was 
accused of improving my shtJOting and my 
finances by the simple expedient of selling my 
foxes. That is to say, I was in a worse ptwition 
than if I had stolen a horse, or nuirdtaxal Mrs. 
Cadogan, or got drunk three times a week in 
Skebawn. 

For a few moments I fell into wild laughter, 
and then, aware that it was rather a bad 
business to let a lie of this kind gtd a start, 
I sat down to demolish the preposterous charge 
in a letter to Fluriy Knox. Somehow, !W 1 
selected my sentences, it was borne in ajxjn 
me that, if the letter spoko the truth, circum- 
stantial evidence was rather against me. Mere 
> lofty repudiation would be unavailing, awl by 
my infernal facetiousness about the wotKicoel 
I had effectively filled in the case agaimt 
myself. At all events, the first thing to do wan 
to establish a basis, and have it out with Tim '' 
Connor. I rang the bell. i -. ; ; 

Peter, is Tim Connor about the place 
i;,vi.'^';He is not, sm. , ,1 him say he 
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f^oinp west the liill to mend the bounds fence;' 
P(, iter’s face was ('overed with soot, his eyes W'erti 
red, and lie coiiAhed ostentatienisly. “ Tlie 
sweep’s after breaking (me of his brushes within 
in yer bedroom chimney, sir,” he went on, 
with all the satisfaction <tf his Hass in announ- 
cing doinesti<' calaniily : "he's above on the 
n»of now, am! he’d Ix' thankful to you to go 
up to him.” 

I followed him upstairs in that state of 
simint‘ring patience that any empk>yer f)f Irish 
lab(»ur must know and s\'mpathisn with, 1 
climlxtl the rickety ladder and sfjijce 7 ,ed through 
the dirty trapdoor involved in tlui stscent to 
the roof, am! wa». eonfrontei! by the Ihdeoua 
face of the sweep, blm'k against the frosty bhin 
sky. !h( had encjnn|H*d with iiU his parapher- 
nalia on the llat top (d tlie roof, and was good 
ewutgh to rise* and put !»is pij>ei in his jKxrkct 
on my arrival. 

” flood morning, Major. Tfiat's a gTiind view 
you have up here," said the sweep. He wan 
evidently far too well bred to taHt shop. ” I 
thfftvHled every ro-uf in thw eounthry, and 
tlaue isn't one where you'd get as IwimIsohic a 
pir«pct ! ” 
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Theoretically he was right, but I !ui<l not 
come up to the roof to discuss scent-rv. ;iiwl 
demanded brutally why he had S(*nt for iite. 
The explanation involved a recital of tho ^}»rn,d 
genius required to sweep the Shrwditm' (.fitm- 
ne3?s ; of the fact that the sweep fuid i« 
been sent up and down every one of thetn by 
Great-Uncle McCarthy; of the three ass-loads 
of soot that by his peculiar skill he had this 
morning talcen from’ the kitchen chimney ; of 
its present purity, the draught btdng such that 
it would “dhraw up a young cat with it,” 
Finally— realising that I could endure no more 
—he explained that my bedroom chimttey hud 
got what he called " a wynd ’’ in it. and he pnt" 
posed to climb down a little way in tlie st,iclc 
to try “ would he get to come at the brush.” 
The sweep was very small, the cliimney very 
large. I stipulated that he should have a rt»pe 
round his waist, and despite the illegality, I 
let him go. He went down like a monkey, 
digging his toes and fingers into the. niches 
made for the purpose in the oM chimney; 
Peter held the rope. I lit a cigarette and 
waited. 

Certainly the view from the roof wa-s worth 
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*«niinK »p In Ir-nk at. It was ruupl!, !n!.ifl»>ry 
.‘oitiiiJV !.« HIT- H).!,'. with .1 string <>{ Htth- him* 
lala - ntniiiiii; !ik<' a luttjuiii-.c jti-ckk-t nautd tin* 
1 4 a liii\ hill, aii'i patcln". itj |>al(‘ grcm 
p.isUi!.' wn, .Muih ! !h.* rnrlis and hrath.T. 
A iKmv il.fh U liniii il),- iindnlatiuns of the 
hills t> 4 tl wh«'ir till* Afianti< Jay in inuiu'n'-iit 
pl.uiis (ij ainlii'ht , 1 fmiu d t<> survi'y with an 

N f'V'" iiiv own wihhIn ;iiu 1 slf;t|4gliiig 

j»!aijlafii»ns "j lai>!i, and is.|iifd a man 1*0111111^ 

out «>f itij- wc'.trnj M(«>d, He hitil snnifthing 
tin liis .aritl In* w,».s walkitri; %Try last ; 

B rahlhl itnaf lii’i nn rltnibl As hi* passi'd iHit 
♦d sight mfii th«* hack avrniif ha was lnyinning 
h» nm, A! th«- •.ain> inaant i suv on tli*' hill 
tuyund mv luiundarits half a -dozen 

hoivim-n w tand'hin; hv zigzag ways ilown 
ftiwards the wood 1 hen* was ujjc ii<(| riiat 
Mtijong them ; it earn.' tust at the gap in the 
leme that I'iin • <injt«ir had gone out to mend, 
ttnd with tjir tithoji was lost to siglit in llu* 
covet i, from which, tn another instanf. eaiw 
cleat ly t!ir»njgh the frosty air »» sluntl of ** tk»ne 
to gtounti ! " 1 remeiiilmiSi horn hluwings fol- 

fciwi'd, then, all in the some moment, I miw the 
fiounth. break i« full cry from the wcmhI, and 

S 
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come stringing over the grass and «p the hack 
avenue towards the yard gate. Were they 
running a fresh fox into the stables ? 

I do not profess to be a hunting-man, but I 
am an Irishman, and so, it is perhaps stijKT- 
fluous to state, is Peter. We forgot thf! .sweep 
as if he had never existed, and precipitated 
ourselves down the ladder, down the stairs, and 
out into the yard. One side of the yard i.s 
formed by the coach-house and a long stable, 
with a range of lofts above them, planned on 
the heroic scale in such matters that obtained 
■ in Ireland formerly. These join the house at the 
■comer by the back door. A long flight of stoaa 
, steps leads to the lofts, and up these, as Petw 
’ and I emerged from the back door, the hounds 
were struggling helter-skelter. Almost simml- 
toeously there was a confused clatter of hoofs 
in the back avenue, apd Fluixy Knox came 
^■’Stooping at a gallop under the archway fol. 
lowed by three or four other ridm. They 
flung themselves from their hor^s and made 
for the steps of the loft ; more hounds ppswed, 
y^ing, on^ their heels, tte din was indescrib*' 
able, and justified Mrs. Cadogan's subseeitient \ 
'iwark that **;when:;.^^ heurd the noise siw: ■:■! 
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fliouj'ht ’lw;ts tiu* end t)f tiu; w«rki and the 
tlivi! colh-ciin.i' his mvn ! *' 
i jimllcd in the wake of the party, ujui found 
jnysetf in the loH. wading' iij hay, and nearly 
<feafe!ir'(t hy Uie <'HiijKuu- that was baodied abrut 
the hit;h roof and walls. At flie farther ent! of 
the loft the hound-, wi re raying; in the iiay, en- 
eoiiraKetl thereto by tlie whoii[»s :md sen-eehes 
of Idurry aiul his fiiends. liiKh up in file galiki 
of the loft, where it ioiiun! ffie niain Wtill rif 
tite hoitse, lltere was a small tloor, and I noted 
with a ft'.nisienl sijrpri?^? that tltere was a lung 
ladder leading tip to it. hlven as it eauMtit my 
eye a httMud {oiii'ht his way out of a ilrift <»f 
hay and b'pati to pjinp at tije ladiler, thmwing 
Iiis fonitne voeiferoteh . and even ciamb-nnK 
up u few ruijgs in his exeitement. 

I here's the wav he's gtine ! *' rotmal Fhirry, 
Hi riving thmiigh hotmds and hay towards the 
ladder. " Truinixier Inis him ! What's up there, 
hiMik of the diior, Major ? I dort't feiiiemter 
it .at all.” 

My luul evidi’titly lx*en forgotten in tlir 

^supremacy of the nuitneni. Whili* 1 wiis luiilcly 
^wiling that had tlw fox gone up iltw faddm 
{» could not powttWy have epmd the door 
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and. shut it after him, even if the door led 
anywhere, which, to the best of my belief, it 
did not, the door in question optined, and to 
my amazement the sweep appeared at it. He 
gesticulated violently, and over the tumult was 
heard to asseverate that there was notliing 
above there, only a way into the flue, and any 
one would be destroyed with the soot- 

“ Ah, go to blazes with your soot 1 " inter- 
rupted Flurry, already half-way up tlie ladder. 

I followed him, the other men pressing up 
behind me. That Trumpeter had made no mis- 
take was instantly brought home to our n«a*s 
by the reek of fox that met us at the door. 
Instead of a chimney, we found ourstdves in a 
dilapidated bedroom full of people. Tim Connor 
was there, the sweep was there, and a squalk! 
elderly man and woman on whom I had m-vw 
^t eyes before. There was a large ojx-n lire- 
place, black with the soot the .sweep ii,ul 
brought down with him, and on the table .sAxhI 
a bottle of my own special Scotch whisky. In 
one corner of the room was a pile of bttfkun 
packing-cases, and ‘beside these on the fl.wr 
lay a bag in which something kicked. 

Flurry, looking more uncomfortable and 
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Btesed than I could have believed possible 
Ltened in silence to the ceaseless harangue of 
the elderly woman. The hmmds were yellmg 
like lost spirits in the loft below, but her voice 
pierced the uproar like a bagpipe. It was m 
unspeakaHy vulgar voice, yet it rras not tl^ 
voice oi a countrywoman, and there were 
froway remnants of respectability about her 

ofeBetcil iispcct. , 

“ And is it you, Flurry Knox, that s calling 

me a disgrace! Disgrace, indeed, am I ? Me 

that was your poor mother’s own uncles 
daughtiu-, and as good a Mctaithy as evei 

stood in Slireelano ! ” . 

' What followed I could not comprehend, o%vmg 
to the fact that the sw(.‘cp kept up a K>^P‘^tual 
undercurrent of explanation to me ^ 

he had got down the wrong chimney. 1 mUicrf 
that his breath stank of whisky— bcotth. not 
the nativt; variety. 

Never, as long as Flurry Knox lives to blow 
a horn, will he hear the last of the <lay that he 
ran his mother's first cousin to ground m tlw 
attic Never, while Mrs. Cadogan can hold s 
toting siKHin. wm she «ase to recount how 
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on the same occasion, she phirkeil ;hh 1 
ten couple of woodcock in one. iniii.! h.mr to 
provide luncheon for the hunt. In th.- ulory 
of this achievement her otinted.r.iev uith tlie 
stowaways in the attic is w)i.»Ily hnied ov.'r, 
in much the same manner as thr sfartlitift out- 
burst of summons for trespass. In.'UKht lo' Inn 
Connor during the remaind<>r of thr ‘lutotijjR 
season, obscured the unfortunai*- epiMKie of 
the bagged fox. It was, of eottrse, /.ea! for rny 
shooting that mduccd him to Mr. Knox's 
disreputable relations in the dcjiortuiion of my 
foxes; and I have allowed it to retn.tiii «t 
that. 

In fact, the only things not allowed In re- 
*main were Mr. and Mrs, McCarthy (hinnon. 
They, as my landlord informed nu*, in ilm midst 
of vast apologies, had been pt'rmittnl tn srjmit 
at Shreelane until niy tenancy Iscgan, ami 
* having then ostentatiously and ahm»ive|y l«ft 
^the house, they had, with the connivance t»f 
ffhe Cadogans, secretly returned to r«>o*4 in the 
'lOpmer attic, to sell faxm under tb.: «^i;. of tny 
and to make inroads on my Iwlimgmgs, 
■luiiy retained cfonnecrion with tl» outor world 

Md tl» tofi, and with 
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the Iwuso in gt'neral, and my whisky in par- 
ticukn*, i^y a dtsor min t!u' olhiu attiC'S*™*"^ 
dour ruiu'oalo<i by ihe wardroix* in whidi re- 
post'd ('ftfat-l'm If MfC’arthy’s tail hat. 

tt is wiilt thf pi'fiiti'si tluit 1 rflintpiisli 

tiu* pnwjit'ti of writin- ;t munugrapii tin (h'oat- 
Unrlf Mft'aithy i'>r a Spirilnalislic juanial. 
but with tlif dfpaitutf t»f his nlalitins he 
ceast'tl tti uuuiilfst Jiiinsflf, and neither the 
naiiinii np 'd packin^aaisfs, nur the rumble <»f 
tilt* rart lltat took thoni Itt the slatittn, dis- 
tarb-ti tny siw'p lor the future. 

I understaiul tiiat the task of elearing out 
the Mti'arthy (iittinon's eiietis was tif a nature 
that net;essiliilfti two glit>ses of whisky {.x;r 
man; iuitl if tlu; reimiaiit-^ td rabbit and jack- 
daw tiisiuterrt'tl in the proee.ss were anything 
like the enwv that was thrtnvn tnU of the window 
at my feet, I tht not griHige the rtstorative. 

As Ml*-, t atltigan rt/iitarked to the sweep, " A 
Turk etmlihdt stand it," 
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' IN THE CURKANHILTY COUNTRY 

It is hardly credible that I should havt; been 
induced to depart from my usual walk of life 
by a creature so uninspiring as tlu^ grey lurrse 
that I bought from Flurry Knox for £25. 

' Perhaps it was the monotony of being (jues- 
tioned by every other perstm with whuin i liad 
five minutes’ conversation, as to wlaui 1 was 
coming out with the hounds, and being furtlier 
informed that in the days when Captain l>rowni‘, 
the late Coastguard officer, had owned tht‘ 
grey, there was not a fence between this and 
Mallow big enough to please them. At all 
events, there came an epoch-making day when 
I mounted the Quaker and presentwl myself 
at a meet of Mr. Knox’.s hounds. It is my 
belief that six out of every dozen ixjopk who go 
but hunting are disagreeably consdous ol a perv- 

ous system, and two out of the six arc in what 
»e 
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is brutally called " a blue funk.” I was not 
in a blue funk, but I was conscious not only 
of a nervous system, but of the anatomical 
fact that 1 possessed large, round legs, handsome 
in their way, even admirable in their pro}«r 
sphere, but singularly ill adapted for adhering 
to the slip]>cry surfaces of a saddle. By a fatal 
intervention oi Providence, tlie sport, on this 
my hrst day in tlie lumting-held, was such 
as 1 could have enjoyed from a bath-chair. 
The hunting-iield was, on this occasion, a rcla- 
.tive term, implying long stretches of unfenced 
moorland and bt»g, anytliiug, in fact, s«i.vc a 
field ; LUC hunt iiseil luiglit also have Ix'cn 
termed a relative one, being mainly com])oscd 
of Mr. Knox’s relations in all deg^'L’L'S cuusin- 
ho(»d. It was a day when fnist and sunsliine 
combiiuid wont to omfs head like ict^d cluim- 
pagne ; tin; <listant sea looked like the Mediter- 
ranean, and for four sunny hours the Knojc 
re!alivt‘s auti 1 followed nine couple of hound'- 
at a tranquil footpace along the hills, our prof 
ress mildly enlivened by one or two scrjunbl 
in the slui|H^ of jumps. At three o'clock 
Jogged luune, and felt within me the newborn 
desire tti brag to Petwr Cadogan of the Quaker's 
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doings, as I dismounted rather stiffly in my own 

yard. 

I little thought that the result would iw 
that three weeks later I should find mysc'lf in 
a railway carriage at an early hour of a DctaTn- 
her morning, in company with Flurry Knox 
and four or five of his clan, jourtioying tcnvurds 
an unknown town, named Drumcurran, with 
an appropriate number of horses in boxes Ix'hhid 
us and a van full of hounds in front. Mr. Knox's 
hounds were on their way, by invitatitJii, to have 
a day in the country of their n(!ighbour.s, the. 
Curranhilty Harriers, and with amusing fatuity 
I had allowed myself to be cajoled into joining 
th& party. A northerly shower was sfiiking 
in long spikes on the glaas of the windinv, th« 
atmosphere of the carriage was blue with 
tobacco smoke, and my feet, in a pair ol new 
blucher boots, had sunk into a species «tf Annie 
" sleep. 

? "WeE, you got my letter about the dance 
r at the hotel to-night ? " said Fltirry Kn<»x, 
breaking off a whispered conveiiation with his 
imateur whip, Dr. Jerome Hickey, and sitting 
‘ down beside me. " And we're to go out with 
ythfl Harriers to-day, and they’ve a sure te |t«* 
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our hounds to-morrow. I tell you you’ll have 
the best fun ever you had. It’s a great country 
to ride. Fine honest banks, that you can come 

racing at anywhere you like.” 

Dr Hickey, a saturnine young man, with a 
long nose and a black toipedo beard, returned 
to his pockiit the lancet with which he had 

been trimming his nails. ^ 

“ Tljcy’ro like the Tippera.ry banks, he saici ; 
“ you climb down nine feet and you fall the 

It occurred to me that the Quaker and I 
would most probably fall all the way, but I 


said nothing. 

“ I luiar 'luinsy Flood has a good 


horse this 


season," resumed h lurry. ,, t- >» 

“ Then it’s not the one you sold him, saio. 


“ ni take my c»ath it’s not,” said blurry 
with a grin. " 1 bt.*Ucve he has it in for me. still 

over that one.” . 

Dr. Jerome’s moustache wint up under ” 

(■Jose and showed his white teeth. 

“ Small blame to liim I when you sold 1 
iimre that was wTong of both her liind-legs. 
voii know wimt he did, Major Ycates? 
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mare was lame going into the fair, and he took 
the two hind-shoes off her aird told poor Idood 
she kicked them off in the box, and that was 
why she was going tender, and he was so drunk 
he believed him.” 

The conversation here deepened into track- 
less obscurities of horse-dealing. I took out 
my stylograph pen, and finished a litter to 
Philippa, with a feeling that it would probably 
be my last. 

The next step in the day's enjoyment con- 
sisted in trotting in cavalcade through the 
streets of Drumeurran, with another northerly 
shower descending upon us, the nmd si>lashing 
in my face, and my feet coming torturingly to 
life. Every man and boy in the town ran with 
us ; the Harriers were somewhere in the tumult 
ahead, and the Quaker began to pull and 
aump his back ominously. I anived at the 
meet considerably heated, and found my«>lf 
one of some thirty or forty rider.s, who, with 
traps and bicycles and footpeople, were jammed 
in a narrow, muddy road. We were and 
a move was immediately made across a auies 
of grass fields, all considerately furnishwi with 
gates. There was a glacial gleam of sunaliitu* 
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and people began to turn down the collars of 
their coats. As they spread over the field I 
observed that Mr. Knox was no longer riding 
with old Captain Handcock, the Master of the 
Harriers, but had attached himself to a square- 
shouldered young lady with effective coils of 
dark hair and a grey habit. She was ndmg 
a fidgety black mare with great decision and a 

not disagrc('.able swagger. 

It was at about this moment that the hounds 
began to run, fast and silently, and every one 
began to canter. 

" This is nothing at all,” sard Dr. Hickey, 
thundering alongside of me on a huge young 
chestnut ; ” there might have been a hare 

here last week, or a red herring this morning. 
I wouldn’t care if we only got what d warm 
us, h'or the matter of that, I’d as soon hunt 
a cat as a hare.” 

1 was already getting quite enough to warm 
me. riu* (,)nakcr'.s resjwctable grey head h 
twice disapix-ared Ixdween his forelegs in 
brace of most unsettling bucks, and all 
exp«,‘rienccs at the riding-school at Sandh 
did not pn'i>are me for tlie sensation ju 
ing a briary wall with a heavy drop im 
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Tanft so narrow that each horse had to turn at 
right angles as he landed. I did not so turn, 
but saved myself from entire disgrace l>v a 
timely clutch at the mane. We scrambled out. 
of the lane over a pile of stones and furze 
bushes, and at the end of the iK'.xt field were 
confronted by a tall, stone-faced l>.iak. ICvery 
one, always excepting myself, was riding with 
that furious valour which is so conspicuous 
when neighbouring hunts meet, and the lead- 
ing half-dozen charged the obstacle at steepkv 
chase speed. I caught a glimpse of tlie young 
lady in the grey habit, sitting sc|uare and 
strong as her mare topped the btink, with 
■'Flurry and the redoubtable Mr. Toin.sy Flood 
^ riding on either hand ; I followed in tlicir wake, 
‘^with a blind confidence in the f^uaker, and 
j none at all in myself. He refuscid it, I sufs- 
pose it was in token of affection and gratitude 
;;that I fell upon his neck ; at all events, 1 Imd 
reason to respect Ms judgment, as, before I 
,, had recovered myself, the hounds wore stntg' 
fling back into the field by a gap lower down, 
i;', It finally appeared that the hounds could tfo 
no more with the line they had been hwrtiitg, 
^«nd we proceeded to jog intenniimbly, 1 knew 
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not whitiicr. During this unpleasant process 
Flurry Knox bestowed on me many items of 
information, chiefly as to the pangs of Jealousy 
he was inflic, tiiag on Mr. Flood by his atten- 
tions to the lady in the grey habit. Miss 
" Bobbie ” Bennett. 

“ She’ll have all old iiandcock’s money one 
of these djiys—slie’s his niece, y’ know— and 
she’s a go<(d girl to ride, but shids not as young 
as she was ten years ago. You d be looking 
at a chicken :i long time Ixiore you thought 
of her ! She miglit take Tumsy some day if 
she can’t tie any Ix-tter.” Ho stopped and 
looked at me with a gU.-ain in his eye. “ Come 
on, and I’ll introduce you to lu-r ! '* 

Before, hmvever, this privilege could be inme, 
the whole cavalcade was slop|>od by a series of 
distant yells, which appanmtiy conveyed in- 
formation to the hunt, though to me they only 
suggested a Red Indian scidping his enemy. 
The yells i ravelled rapidly nearer, and a young 
man with a M;arlct face and a long stick spnmg 
iiptui the fence, and explained that iwi ar 
Patsy Lorry were after chasing a Imre 
mite tluAvn out of the hill above, and ne < 
nor a one with tiwn but tiMsmaelves, 
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she was lying, beat out, under a bush, and 
Patsy Lorry was minding her until the iiumids 
would come. I had a vision of the humane 
Patsy Lorry fanning the hare with his hat, but 
xpparently nobody else found the fact umisuaL 
The hounds were hurried into the tiohis. the 
hare was again spurred into action, anil i was 
again confronted with the res[)onsibilities of 
the chase. After the first five minutes I had 
discovered several facts about the Cbniker. !f 
the tenk was above a certain luight In; re- 
fused it irrevocablv. if it accorfled with his 
ideas he got his forelegs over and phnjgited 
through the rest of it on his stitlt’-joinis, or, if 
a gripe made this inexjx-dient, he nnnaiiied 
poised on top till the fabric mimlfied iinder 
his weight. In the case of walls he butted tlumi 
down with his knees, or stjuaudered them with 
his hind-legs. These operations took time, 
and the leaders of the hunt streamed faUlmr 
and farther away over the crest of a hill, wliilo 
the Quaker pursued at the equable gallop uf „ 
horse in the Bayeux Tapestry. 

I began to perceive that I had kjon adopts! 
as a pioneer by a small band of followers. wlu» 
as one of their number candidly explained 
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“ liked to have some one ahead of them to soften 
the banks,” and accordingly waited respectfully 
till the Quaker had made the rough places 
smooth, and taken tlu; raw edge off the. w;dls. 
They, in tlieir turn, showed me alternative 
routt^s when tlic ol)stac:h; proved above the 
Quak<u’s limit ; thus, in ignoble confexferacy, 

1 atul tlie offscourings of the Curranhiliy hunt 
pursued our way across some four miles of 
country. When at length wc parted it was 
with extreme regret on both sides. A river 
crossed our coiirst', with boggy banks pitted 
deep with the hoof-marks of our forerunners ; 
I suggested it to the Quaki-r, and discovered 
that Nature had not iji vain tuuhied him with 
the hindquarters of the hippopotamus. I pre- 
sume the others had jumped it ; the Quaker, 
with abysmal tlimnderings, walked tlirough 
and heave<l himsi'lf to siifety on the farther 
bank. It was the divitUng the ways. My 
friendly company turned aside as one man, 
and 1 was left with the world before me, and 
no gui<le «ive the huof-nsarks in the gras 
Thestj presently led me to a r<>ad, on the otl 
side t>f which was a hank, that was at oi 
• added to the Quaker's black M. The rain I; 
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again begun to fall heavily, and was stjaking 
in about my elbows ; I suddenly asked myself 
why, in Heaven’s name, I should go any farther. 
No adequate reason occurred to me, '.uid 1 
turned in what I believed to be tlic direction 
of Drumcurran. 

I rode on for possibly two or three miles 
without seeing a human being, until, from t he 
top of a hill I descried a solitary lady rider. 
I started in pursuit. The rain kept blurring my 
eye-glass, but it seemed to mo that the rider 
was a schoolgirl with hair hanging dorni her 
back, and that her horse was a trifle ktme. 1 
pressed on to ask my way, and discoverexl that 
I had been privileged to overtake no less a 
person than Miss Bobbie Bennett. 

My question as to the route led to Inloma- 
tion of a varied character. Miss Bennett vm 
going that way herself ; her mare Imd given 
her what she called “ a toss and a half," whereby 
’she had strained her arm and the mare her 
shoulder, her habit had been tom» and At 
had lost all her hairpins. 

m ■“ I’m an awful object," she concladed ; " my 
-hair’s the plague of my life out httntiix|i | " 
4edare I wish to goodn^ I was bald I ’* 
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I struggled to the level of the occasion with 
an appropriate protest. She had really very 
brilliant grey eyes, and her complexion was 
undeniable. Philippa has since explained to me 
that it is a mere male fallacy that any woman 
can look well with her hair down her back, but 
I have always maintained that Miss Bobbie 
Bennett, with the rain glistening on her dark 
tresses, looked uncommonly well. 

“I shall never get it dry for the dance to- 
night,” she complained. 

•* I wish 1 could help you," said L 

“ Perhaps you’ve got a hairpin or two about 
you ! ” said she, with a glance that had cer- 
tainly done great execution before now. 

I disclaimed the possession of any such 
tokens, but volunteered to go and look for 
some at a neighbouring cottage. 

The cottage door was shut, and my knock- 
ings were answered by a stupcficd-lookinp 
elderly man. Conscious of my ovra absurdit 
I asked him if he had any liairpins. 

" 1 didn’t sec a hare this week 1 " he r“ 
9|X)ndt!d in a slow bellow. 

", Hairpins 1 " 1 roared; ’‘has your 
any hairpins ? ■" 
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“ She has not.” Then, as an after-thought, 
“ She’s dead these ten years." 

At this point a young woman emergtKl from 
the cottage, and, with many coy grins, plucked 
from her own head some half-dozen hairpins, 
crooked, and grey with age, but .still haiq>ins, 
and as such well worth my shilling. I returned 
with my spoil to Miss Bennett, only to lx* (ton- 
fronted with a fresh difficulty. Tlu* arm that 
she had strained was too stiff to raise to her 
head. 

Miss Bobbie turned her handsome eyes tijKjn 
me. “ It’s no use,” she said plaintively, " I 
can’t do it ! ” 

I looked up and down the road ; tlu^re wtts 
no one in sight. I offered to do it for her. 

Miss Bennett’s hair was long, tliick, and 
soft; it was also slippery with rain. 1 twisted 
it conscientiously, as if it were a hay 
until Miss Bennett, with an irrepressibh! shrit'k* 
told me it would break off. I coik'd the rojxt 
with some success, and proceeded to nail it to 
her head with the hairpims. At all tlu! most 
critical points one, if not both, of the h<»rs.M 
moved; hairpins were driven homo into Miss 
Bennett's skull, and were with difficulty plurked 
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forth again ; in fact, a more harrowing per- 
formance can hardly be imagined, but Miss 
Bennett bore it with the heroism of a pin- 
cushion. 

I was putting tlie finishing touches to the 
coiffure when some sound made me look round, 
and I beheld at a distance of some fifty yards 
the entire hunt approaclung us at a foot-pace. 

I lost my head, and, instead of continuing my 
task, I dropped the last hairpin as if it were 
red-hot, and kicked the Quaker away to the 
far side of the road, thus, if it were possible, 
giving the position away a shade more gener- 
ously. 

Tliere were fift('en riders in the group that 
overtook us, and fourteem of them, iircluding 
the Whip, wi'i-e grinning from ear to car ; the 
fifteentli was Mr. Tomsy Mood, and he showed 
n(» sign of appreciation. He shoved his horse 
past me and up to Miss Btmnett, his nsl mous- 
tache bristling, truculence in every outline of 
his heavy shoulders. His gnvn coat was muddy 
and his iiat had a cave in it, Ihings had ap 
pircntly gone ill wnth him. 

Flurry's witticisms held out for about 
tniks anti a half ; I do not give them, bee 
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they were not ’ amusing, but tksy ail dealt 
ultimately with the animosity that 1, in comtnun 
with himself, should hencefortii have to fear 
from Mr. Flood. 

“ Oh, he’s a holy teiTor ! ” he said et in- 
clusively; "he was riding the tails otT the 
hounds to-day to best me. Ho was near killing 
me twice. We had some words alxnit if, i can 
tell you. I very near took my whip to him. 
Such a bull-rider of a fellow 1 never siiw ! He 
wouldn’t so much as stop to catch 
Bennett’s horse when I picked her up, he was 
riding so jealous. His own girl, mind you f 
And such a crumpler as she got tiio ! 1 lieclare 
she knocked a groan out of the roaci when 
she struck it ! ” 

" She doesn’t seem so much hurt ? ” 1 said. 

^ " Hurt 1 ’’ said Flurry, flicking casually at a 

hound. “ You couldn’t hurt that oiuj unicsn 
you took a hatchet to her ! " 

The rain had reached a pitch that put further 
hunting Qut of the question, and we burni>«tl 
, home at that intolerable pace known a* a 
"hound's jog,” I spent the remainder <}f the 
- afternoon over a fire in my bedroom In tt«> 
Royal Hotel, Dnmicawan, official letters to 
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•vvrite having mercifully provided me with an 
excuse for seclusion, while the bar and the 
billiard-room hummed below, and the Quakers 
three-cornered gallop wreaked its inevitable 
revenge upoti my person. As this process con- 
tinued, and I became proportionately em- 
bittered. 1 asked myself, not for the first time, 
what I’hilippa would say when introduced to 
my present circle of ai'-cjuaintanccs. 

I have already mentioned that a dance was 
to take place at the hotel, given, as far as I 
could gatlwr, by the leading lights of the 
Curranhilly Hunt. A less jocund guest than the 
wrcK'.k who at the pastoral hour of nine crept 
stiffly down tfi “ chase tlu; glowing hours with 
flying feet ’’ c(nikl hardly have ten en- 
countered. The dance was held in the coffee- 
room. and a conspienous object outside the 
door was a saucer bath full of somethitig tliat 
looked like Hour. 

*' Ruls your feet in that," said Idurry ; 
“ that's h'rench cludk I They hadn’t time to 
do the floor, they t»it on this dodge." 

I compHed with this enamraging direction, 
and iiiin into the room. Dancing had 

already begun, and Hie lirsi wght tot 
iJL WA 
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eyes was Miss Bennett, in a yellow dnss, waltz- 
ing with Mr. Tomsy Flood. She looked vtay 
handsome, and, in spite of her accident, she 
was getting round the sticky iloor ainl lux 
still more sticky partner with the. swing of a 
racing cutter. Her eye cauglit mine iniimv 
diately, and with confidence. Clearly our 
acquaintance that, in the spare of twenty 
minutes, had blossomed tropically into hair- 
dressing, was not to be allowed to wither. Nor 
was I myself allowed to wither. Men, known 
and unknown, plied me with partners, till my 
shirt cuff was black with names, ami the number 
of dances stretched away int«» thi* bhu! tlis- 
tance of to-morrow morning. The musk wtus 
supplied by the organist of the ehuirh, who 
played with religious unction and at flu* pace 
of a processional hymn. I put forth into the 
mfike -with a junior Bennett, inferior in calibre 
to Miss Bobbie, but a strong goer, and, I fgar, 
.made but a sorry ddbut in the eyes of iirum- 
curran. At every other moment 1 buinjxtd 
into the unforeseen orbits of thore who «>• 
versed, and of those who walked their partners 
backwards down the room with faces of in- 
effable supremacy. Being unskilled hi these 
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intricacies of an elder civilisation, the younger 
Miss Bennett fared but ingloriously at my 
hands ; the music pounded interminably on, 
until the heel of Mr. Flood put a period to our 
sufferings. 

“ The nasty dirty filthy brute ! ” shrieked 
the younger Miss Bennett in a single breath ; 
“ he’s torn the gown off my back ! ” 

She whirled me to the cloak-room ; we 
parted, mutually unregretted, at its door, and 
by, I fear, common con.sent, evaded our second 
dance togetlicr. 

Many, many times during the .evening I asked 
myst^H why I did not go to bed. Perhaps it 
was the remembnmee that my bed was situated 
some ten feet above the piano in a. direct line ; 
but, whatever was the reasem, the night wore 
on and found me still working my way down 
niy shirt cuff. I sat out as much as possible, 
and found my partners to be, as a body, pretty, 
talkative, and ill dressed, and during the even- 
ing I hati many and varied opportunities oJ 
obs(!rving the rapid progress of lilr. Knox’s 
flirtation with Miss Bobbie Bennett. I'ro- 
No. 4 to No. 8 they were invisible; that t 
were behind a screen in the commercisil-room 
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might be inferred from Mr. Flood’s thunder- 
cloud presence in the passage outside. 

At No. 9 the young lady emerged for one of 
her dances with me ; it was a barn daiico, and 
particrdarly trying to my moment iy stiftening 
muscles ; but Miss Bobbie, whether in dancing 
or sitting out, went in for “ tl«; rigour <»f the 
game.” She was in as hard condition as one 
of her uncle’^ hounds, and for a full fifteen 
minutes I capered and swooped besklt; her, 
larding the lean earth as I went, and replying 
but spasmodically to her even flow «)f con- 
versation. 

“ That’ll take the stiffness out of you ! ” she 
exclaimed, as the organist slowed down reveren- 
tially to a conclusion. " I had a Ixd with 
Flurry Knox over that dance. He said you 
weren't up to my weight at the pace ! ” 

I led her forth to the refrcstinwnt table, and 
was watching with awe her fearlesw amsum}> 
tion of claret cup that I would not have touched 
for a sovereign, when Flurry, with a |wtner 
on his arm, strolled past us. 

“ Well, you won the gloves, Mi» Bobbie ! ” 
he said. “ Don’t you wish you may gt;t tfuim ! " 

" Gloves without the g, Mr. Knox t ” replied 
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Miss Bennett, in a voice loud enough to reach 
the end of the passage, where Mr. Thomas 
Flood was burjnng his nose in a very brown 
whisky-and-soda. 

“ Your hair’s coming down ! ” retorted Flurry. 
“ Ask Ma jor Ycates if he can spare you a few 
hairpins ! ” 

Swifti'T- than lightning Miss Bennett hurled a 
macaroon at hcu* retreating foe, missed Mm, 
and subsideil laughing on to a sofa. I mopped 
my brow and took my seat beside her, wonder- 
ing how much longer I could live up to the social 
exigencies of Drumcurran. 

Mis.s Bennett, however, proved excellent com- 
pany. She told me artfully, and inch by inch, 
all that Mr. I-UkkI luui said to her on the sub- 
ject of my hair-dressing ; she admitted that 
she had, as a punisliment, cut him out of three 
dances ami given them to Flurry Knox. WM'’ 
I remarked that in fairness they shmsld ii* 
been given to me. she darted a very attra 
glance at me, and pertinently observed 
i had m»t asked iov titem. 

A$ littt tUmi rtmn, 

Ami ** B** «l eli^ar* ilw 4i%f It Iwra I** 

m did the rumour of supi^er pass amtmg t 
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chaperons, male and .female. It was obviously 
due to a sense of the fitness of things that 
Mrs. Bennett was apportioned to mo, and 1 
found myself in the gratifying p(.isiti()n of 
heading with her the procession to suppeir. My 
impressions of Mrs. Bennett arc few but saliiait. 
She wore an apple-green satin dress anti fillt^d 
it tightly; wisely mistrusting the hotel supjx'r, 
she had imported sandwiches and cake in a 
pocket-handkerchief, and, wanned by two glasses 
of sherry, she made me the rccipi<nit of the 
remarkable confidence that she ha,d hut two 
back teeth in her head, but, tliank (Sod, they 
met. When, with the other starving men, I 
fell upon the remains of the fwist, 1 regretted 
that I had declined her offer of a s.'uulwirh. 

Of the remainder of the evening 1 am unalfie 
to give a detailed account. Let it not for one 
nstant be imagined tliat I had looked u|'«»n the 
vine of the Royal Hotel when it was red, or, 
indeed, any other colour ; as a matter of fact, 
I had espied an inconspicuous conuT in the 
entrance hall, and there I first smokxi a cigar- 
ette, and subsequently sank into uneasy sleep. 
Through my dreams I was aware of the tneasured 
pounding of the piano, of the clatter of glasses 
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at the bar, of wheels in the street, and then, 
more clearly, of Flurry’s voice assuring Miss 
Bennett that if shc’tl only wait for another 
dance he’d get the R.M. out ot bed io do her 
hair f<u‘ her— then again oblivion. 

At some later (KU'iod 1 was dropping down a 
chasm on tlu* Ouakers liack, and landing with 
a shock ; 1 was twisting his mane into a chig- 
non, will'll he tunietl round his head anti caught 
my arm in his teeth. 1 awoke with th.‘ dew 
of terror on my foreheati, to !ind Miss Bennett 
leaning over me in a scarlet cloak with a hood 
over lier head, and siiaking me by my coat 

Ma'ior Yeates,” she began at once in a 
hurried wiii'^pt'r, 1 want ytui to tint! blurry 
Knox, anti tell him there’s a plan to feetl his 
lunmtls at six o’clock tiiis morning so as to sjxhl 
their hunting ! ” 

“ Uow tio you know ? ” I asked, jumping up. 

" My little iu'other tohl me. Ihi came in 
with us to-night to wie the dance, and he was 
hanging round in ilie stables, anti he lieard 
ont* of the men telling another there was 
dtswl mule in an outhoust' in Britlc's Alley, j 
cut up tt'iidy to j|ivo lu Mr. Knox s hounds. 
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“ But why shouldn’t they get it ? ” I asked 
in sleepy stupidity. 

"Is it fiU them up with an old mule just 
before they’re going out hunting ? ’’ Hashed 
Miss Bennett. " Hurry and tell Mr. Kno.x ; 
don’t let Tomsy Flood see you telling liim — 
or any one else.” 

“ Oh, then it’s Mr. Flood’s game ? " 1 said, 
grasping the situation at length. 

“ It is,” said Miss Bennett, suddmiiy t urning 
scarlet ; " he’s a disgrace 1 I’m asimnHul of 
him ! I’m done with him 1 ” 

I resisted a strong disposition to .shake Miss 
Bennett by the hand. 

“ I can’t wait,” she continued. " I made my 
mother drive back a mile — she dca^n't know a 
thing about it—I said I’d left my inirse in the 
• cloak-room. Good-night ! Don't tell a soul 
but Flurry ! ” 

She was off, and upon my inaipabki shoul- 
ders rested the responsibility of tire enter- 
prise. 

It was past four o’clock, and tlie last barn of 
the last waltz were being pkycd. At tlie bar 
a knot of men, with Flurry in their midat , were 
tossing " Odd man out ” for a krttlo of idiam* 
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pagne. Flurry was not in the least drunk, a 
circumstance worthy of remark in liis present 
company, and I got him out into the hall and 
unfolded my tidings. The light of battle lit in 
his eye as he listened. 

“ I knew by Tomsy he was shaping for mis- 
chief,” he said coolly ; “ he’s taken as much 
liquor as’d stiffen a tinker, and he’s only half- 
drunk this minute. Hold on till I get Jerome 
Hickey and Charlie Knox— they’re sober ; I’ll 

be back in a minute.” 

I was not present at the council of war thus 
hurriedly convened ; I was merely informed 
when they returned that we were all to ” hurry 
on.” My best evening pumps have never 
recovered' the subsequent proceedings. They, 
with my swelled and aching feet inside them, 
were raced down one filthy lane after another, 
until, somcwliere on the outskirts of Drum- 
curran. Flurry pushed open the gate of a yard 
and wmt in. It was nearly five o'clock on 
that raw December morning ; low down in 
the sky a hasty moon shed a diffused light ; dl 
the surrounding houses were still and dark. At 
pur footsteps an angry bark or two came from 
^ u-i'>ide the stable. 
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Whisht ! ’’ said Flurry, “ Fh say a word to 
them before I open the door.” 

At his voice a chorus of hysterica! welcome 
arose ; without more delay he flung open tlie 
stable door, and instantly we were all kiu'.ydtu'p 
in a rush of hounds. There was nol a. imuneiit 
lost. Flurry started at a quick run oui of the 
yard with the whole pack pattering at liis 
heels. Charley Kno.x vanished; Dr. Hickt'y 
and I followed the hounds, .splashing into 
puddles and hobbling over patdu's of broken 
stones, tiU we left the town behind and hedgas 
arose on either hand, 

"Here's the house!” said Flurry, stt.pping 
short at a low entrance gate ; " many's the 
time I’ve been here when his fatht>r had it ■ 

it'll be a queer thing if I can’t n I 

can manage, and the old cook he has is as deaf 
as the dead.” 


•rrxi 7 ™''’Koy went in at the gate* 

mththe hounds ; I hesitated ignobly in the tLl 

Tins isn’t an R.M.’s job,” ,aid Vhny in a 
w isper, closmg the gate in my face ; *• vou'd 
best keep clear of house-breakiiif.” 

I accepted H, ^vice, bat I ,.«y 

turned ior home a sash was gc^iitly 
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raised, a light had sprung up in one of the lower 
windows, and I heard Flurry’s voice saying. 
“ Over, over, over ! ” to his hounds. 

There seemed to me to be no interval at all 
between these events and the moment when I 
woke in bright sunlight to find Dr. HKkey 
standing by my bedside in a red coat with a 


tall glass in his hand. 

» It’s nine o’clock.” he said. ” I’m just after 
waking Flurry Knox. There wasn’t one stirring 
in the hotel till I went down and pulled the 
‘boots’ from under the kitchen table! It’s 
well for us the meet’s in the town ; and, by- 
the-bye, your grey horse has four legs on him 
the size of bolsters this morning ; he^ won’t 
be fit to go out. I’m afraid. Drink this any- 
way, you’re in the want of it. 

Dr Hickey’s eyelids were rather pink, but ms 
h ' d was as steady as a mck. The whisky-and- 


soda was singularly untempting. 

“ What happened last night ? ” I asked cagerl; 


as I gulped it. _ , , 

" Oh, it all went off very nicely, tliank you, 

said Hickey, twisting his black bcai-d 'to 
ptint. ” We benched as many of the houn' 
in Flood's bed as'd fit, and we shut the 1 

d : 
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into the room. We had them just comfortable 
when we heard his latchkey below at the door. 
He broke off and began to snigger. 

“ Well ? ” I said, sitting bolt upright. 

“ WeU, he got in at last, and he lit: a candle 
then. That took him five minutes. He was 
pretty tight. We were looking at him «wr the 
banisters until he started to come up. and 
according as he came up, we went on up the 
top flight. He stood admiring liis candh; for 
a while on the landing, and we woitdered he 
didn’t hear the hounds snuffing under tlie door. 
He opened it then, and, on the minute, tlirco 
of them bolted out between his legs." Dr. 
ikickey again paused to indulge in Itlephisto- 
phelian laughter. “ Well, you know," he went 
on, "when a man in poor Torasy's condition 
sees six dogs jumping out of his btid he's apt to 
make a wrong diagnosis. He gave a roar, and 
pitched the candlestick at them, and ran for 
his life dpwnstairs, and all the hounds after 
him. ' Gone away ! ’ screeches that devil Flurry, 
pelting downstairs on top of them in tlie dark. 
I believe I screeched too." 

" Good heavens I ’’ I gasped, " I was well out 
of that 1 " 
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“ Well, you were,” admitted the Doctor. 
“However, Toinsy bested them in the dark, 
and he got to grtumd in the pantry. 1 heard 
the cups and saucers go as he slammed tlic 
door on tlie h.unuls’ noses, and the mhmtn he 
was in Flurry turned the. key cm him.^ ‘ They’n^ 
retd dogs, 'I'omsy, my l>uck ! ’ says Flurry, just 
to quiid him ; and there wt^ leCt him.” 

“ Was lie hint ? ” I asked, conscious of the 

triviality of Um question. 

“ Well, he lost his brush,” replied Dr. Hickey. 

“ Old Mcrrylegs tore the coat-tails otl him , 
wc got tlium on th<‘ ihxir when we struck a 
light; Flurry has thmu t<i nail on his kmwel 
door.* Charley Knex had a pleasant lime too,” 
he went on. " with Hat man that brought the 
barrow-load of nufat to tlu* stabli.s We picked 
out the tastiest hits and uvranged them roimd 
Flood’s breakfast table for him. They smelt 
very nice. Well, I’m delaying you with my 

Flurry’s hounds luul the run of the season 
that day. 1 udmirably throughout"— 

frhm Miss Bennett’s frony ciirt. She drove 
«tremely well, in spite of her strwned umu. 



in 

trinket’s colt 

It was Petty Sessions day in Skebawn, a cold, 
grey day of February. A case of trespass had 
dragged its burden of cross summonses and 
. cross swearing far into the afternoon, and when 
I left the bench my head was singing from tin* 
bellowings of the attorneys, and the smell of 
their clients was heavy upon my palate. 

The streets still testified to the fact that it 
was market day, and I evvaded with djllMujlty 
the sinuous course of carts full of suddenly 
screwed people, and .steered an equally <,k‘viuus 
one for myself among the groups anchoivd 
round the doors of the public-h(nLS(“;, Ske- 
bawn possesses, among its legion of public- 
houses, one establishment which timorously, 
and almost imperceptibly, proffers tea to t!u‘ 
thirsty, I turned in there, as was my custtiia 

on court days, and found the little dingy den, 
u 
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known as the Ladies’ Coffee-Room, in the 
occupancy of my friend Mr. XHorence McCarthy 
Knox, who was drinking strong tea and eating 
buns ’with serious simplicity. It was a first 
and quite unexpected glimpse of that domes- 
ticity that has now tiecome a marked feature 

in his character. t 

** Yoii^rc* v<*ry I wj^ntexi to siic^ l 

said as I sat dow'n beside him at the oilcloth- 
covered table ; “ a man I know in luiglancl who 
is not much of a iuiige of character has asked 
me to buy him a four-year-old down here, and 
as I should rather 1 m' stuck by a friend than a 
dealer, I wish >’(,u’d take over the job.” 

Flurry poured himself out anotlier cup of tea, 
and droppeil three lumps of sugar into it m 

■ Firudly he said. ” There isn’t a four-year-oM 
in this country that I’d Ik: seen dead with 
at a pig fair.” 

lliis was discouraging, from the. premitY 
authority on ht>rs('''flesh in the district. 

" Rut it isn’t six weeks since you told me yo 
had the. finest ftlly in y»«r stables that rj 
fver foaled in the Oninty ^Oirk.” 1 protest. 

” what's wrong with Iier ? ” 
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" Oh, is it that fiJly ? ” said Mr. Knox wiih a 
lenient smile ; " she’s gone these three weciks 
from me. I swapped her and ;^6 for a threc- 
year-old Ironmonger colt, and after that I 
swapped the colt and £19 for that liandon 
horse I rode last week at your place, and after 
that again I sold the Bandon horse for £75 
to old Welply, and I had to give him fjui-k a 
couple of sovereigns luck-money. You ah-. I 
did pretty well with the filly after all.” 

" Yes, yes— oh rather,” I assented, as one 
dizzily accepts the propositions of a bimetal- 
list; “and you don’t know of anything 
else ? " 

The room in which we wert^ seated w'as 
dosely screened from the shop by a door with 
a muslin-curtained window in it ; several of 
the panes were broken, and at this junctwre 
two voices that had for some time carried on a 
discussion forced themselves upon our atten- 
tion. 

“ Begging your pardon for contradicting you, 
ma’am,” said the voice of Mrs, McDonald, pro- 
prietress of the tea-shop, and a leading light in 
Skebawn Dissenting cirdes, shrilly tremulous 
;,with indignation, “if the servants I recom- 
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mend you won’t stop with you, it’s no fault of 
mine. If respectable young girls are set pick- 
ing grass out of your gravel, in place of their 
proper work, certainly they will give warning ! ” 
The voice that replied struck me as being a 
notable one, well-bred and imperious. 

“ When I take a barefooted slut out of a 
cabin, I don’t expect her to dictate to me what 
her duties are ! ” 

Flurry ierked up his chin in a noiseless laugh. 

“ It’s my grandmother ! ” he whispered. “ I 
bet you Mrs. McDonald don’t get much change- 
out of her ! ” 

“ If I set her to clean the pig-sty I expect her 
to obey me,’" continued the voice in accents that 
would have made me clean forty pig-sties had 

she desired me to do so. 

“ Very well, ma’am,” retorted Mrs. McDon- 
ald. “ if that’s the way you treat your sec- 
ants, you needn’t come here again looking 
them. I consider your conduct is neither 
of a lady nor a Christian t ” ^ ^ 

” Don’t you, indeed ? ” replied Idurry 
mother, “ Well, your opinion doesn't 
distress’ mo, for, to teH you tte truth, I don’t 
;Mnk yoa'rc much of a. judge/* 
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“ Didn’t I tell you she’d score ? ” murmured 
Flurry, who was by this time applying liis eye 
to a hole in the muslin curtain, “ Slui’s off,” 
he went on, ' returning to his tea. " Slu'’s a 
great character ! She’s eighty-three if shc-'.s a 
day, and she’s as sound on her legs as a thn,H>- 
year-old ! Did you see that old shandrydan of 
hers in the street a while ago, and a follow on 
the box with a red beard on him like R(.)binson 
Crusoe ? That old mare that was on the near 
side — ^Trinket her name is — ^is mighty near clean 
bred. I can tell you her foals are worth a 
bit of money.” 

I had heard of old Mrs. Kno.x of Aussolas ; 
indeed, I had seldom dined out in the neighbour- 
hood without hearing some new story of her 
and her remarkable ravage, but it Irad not 
yet been my privilege to meet her. 

"Well, now,” went on Flurry in his .slow 
voice, " I’ll tell you a thing that’s jtist come 
into my head. My grandmother promised me 
a foal of Trinket's the day I was one-and- 
twenty,^ and that’s five years ago, and dciux: 
a one I’ve got from her yet. You never w<Te 
at Aussolas ? No, you were not. Well, I tell 
you the place there is like a circus with horses. 
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She has a couple oi score of them running wild 

in the woods, like deer." ^ 

" Oh, come,” I said, " I’m a bit of a hat 

™^^ell, she has a dozen of them anyhow, 
rattling good colts too, some of them, but they 
m ght as WCB bo donkeys for all the good they 
2 \o me or any one. Ifs not once m h^ 
years she sells one, and there she has the 
walking after her for bits of sugar, like a lot 
dirty lapdogs," ended Flurry with disgi^t. 

" Weil, Whafs your plan ? Do you want me 
to make her a bid for one of the lapdogs_ 

" I was thinking," replied Fiuiry, mth great 
deiiberation, " that my birthday’s this w^. 
and maybe I could work a ■>”-ye^;jd 
of Trinket’s she has out of her m honow of 

your p-andmother’s birthday prcs- 

“ Just that, I suppose,” answered Flurry with 

“ t’fc.rrhys aflenvards a letter irom Mr. I 
informed me that he had " squared the 

lady, and it would be all right a^ut the c 
He further told me that Mrs- Knox had 
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good enough to offer me, with him, a day s 
snipe shooting on the celebrated Aussolas bogs, 
and he proposed to drive me there the follow- 
ing Monday, if convenient. Most people found 
it convenient to shoot the Aussolas snipe bog 
when they got the chance. Eight o clock on the 
following Monday morning saw Flurry, m5reelf, 
and a groom packed into a dogcart, ,with port- 
manteaus, gun-cases, and two rampant red 
setters. 

It was a long drive, twelve miles at least, and 
a very cold one^ We passed through long 
tracts of pasture country, fraught, for Murry, 
with memories of runs, which were recorded for 
me, fence by fence, in every one of which the 
biggest dog-fox in the country had guru; to 
ground, with not two fcct—measured a<'cu- 
rately on the handle of the whip—between 
him and the leading hound ; through bogs that 
imperceptibly melted into lakes, and linally 
down and down into a valley, where the fir- 
trees of Aussolas clustered darkly round a 
glittering lake, and all but hid the grey roofs 
and pointed gables of Aussolas Castle. 

"There's a nice stretch of a demesne for 
you," remarked Flurry, pointing downwards 
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1 • “ otirl one little old woman 

f; of her fist. WeE able 

S'S it she is. too, and " 

S:o"ra2‘'ien -s s.d and done 

~“SV » 

"^^nsedtobcratherapetrdtbhe^’^^d. 

after a i “”anrnotion I want to 

S hi ?U »=ver get hint, so say nothing 

hini; as tly ad^-d « 

Clang behind us m the to 

and a couple oI young 

+Lir break for the excitement of the 

rW turned and galloped defiantly on 

of us Flurry’s admirable coh hamu 
side of us It y 

on, regardless f _ | I’d 

here with.” saM his master, ihekm 
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approvingly with the whip ; " there are plenty 
of people afraid to come here at all, and when 
my grandmother goes out driving she has a boy 
on the box with a basket full of stones to peg , 
at them. Talk of the dickens, here she is 
herself ! ” 

A short, upright old woman was approaching, 
preceded by a white woolly dog with sore c:ye.s 
and a bark like a tin trumpet ; we both got 
out of the trap and advanced to meet the 
lady of the manor. 

I may summarise her attire by saying that 
she looked as if she had robbed a scarecrow ; 
her face was small and incongruoush’ refined, 
the skinny hand that she extended to tnc had 
the grubby tan that bespoke the professional 
gardener, and was decorated with a magnifi- 
cent diamond ring. On her head was a massive 
purple velvet bonnet. 

" I am very glad to meet you, Major Yeates,” 
she said with an old-fashioned precision of 
utterance ; “ your grandfather was a dancing 
partner of mine in old days at the Castle, 
when he was a handsome young aide-de-camp 
there, and I was— ^you may judge for your- 
self what I was." 
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She ended with a startling little hoot of 
laughter, and I was aware that she quite real- 
ised the world’s opinion of her, and was in- 


different to it. 

Our way to the bogs took us across Mrs. 
Knox’s home farm, and through a large field 
in which several young horses were grazing. 

“ There now, that’s my fellow,” said Flurry, 
pointing to a fine-looking coU, “ the chestnut 
with the white diamond on his forehead. He 1 
run into three figures before he’s done, but 
we’ll not teU that to the old lady ! ” 

The famous Aussolas bogs were as full o 
snipe as usual, and a good deal Mler of TOter 
than any bogs I had ever shot before. I 
on my day, and Flurry was not, and as he k 
ordinarily an infinitely better smpe shot tton 
I I felt at peace with the world and all me 
as we walked back, wet through, at five o’cbc’- 
The sunset had waned, and a big white “ 
was making the eastern tower of Aussoto 
like a thing in a fairy tale or a play whe. 
arrived at the hall door. An individual, w 
I recognised as the Robinson Crusoe c 
man, admitted us to a hall, the like of ’’ 
one does not often see. The walls were pai 
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■with dark oak up to the gallery that ran round 
three sides of it, the balusters of the wide 
staircase were heavily carved, .and blackened 
portraits of Flurry’s ancestors on the spindle 
side stared sourly down on their descendant as 
he tramped upstairs with the bog mould on his 
hobnailed boots. 

We had just changed into dry clothes when 
Robinson Crusoe shoved his red beard round 
the corner of the door, with the information 
that the mistress said we were to stay for 
dinner. My heart sank. It was then barely half- 
past five. I said something about having no 
evening clothes and having to get home early. 

“ Sure the dinner’ll be in another half-hour,” 
said Robinson Crusoe, joining hospitably in the 
conversation ; “ and as for evening clothes— — 
God bless ye ! ” 

The door closed behind him. 

“ Never mind,” said Flurry, “ I dare say 
you’ll be glad enough to eat another dinner 
by the time you get home.” He laughed. 
“Poor Slipper!" he added inconsequontly, 
and only laughed again when I asked for an 
explanation. 

Old Mrs. Knox received us in the library, 
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where she was seated by a roaring turf fire, 
which lit the. room a good deal more effective y 
Than the pair of candles that stood beside her 
m tall silver candlesticks. Ceaseless and im- 
platabte growls torn undor her 
the presence oi the woolly dog. She talked 
Ih conlomtdinB culture of the booles that rose 
!,1 round her to the ceilmg ; her ovemne dre^ 
was accomplished by means of an additional 
white shawl, ratlier dirtier tlian its “Bgeners , 
as 1 took her in to dinner she quoted Virgil to 
me, and in the same breath screeched an ob- 
jurgation at a being whose matted head rose 

suddenly into view from 

I il€l¥€ seen tllC llCdCl Oi 
Chinese screen, i. 

Zulu woman peer over a bush. 

Dinner was as incongruous as everything 
else. Detestable, soup in a spfendid ‘>W silver 
tureen that was nearly as dark m hue as Ronn- 
son Crusoe's thumb; a perfect salmon 
fectly cooked, on a chipped kitchen 
such cut glass as is not easy to find nowt 
sherry that, as Flurry subsequently rem 
would burn the sheU off an egg ; 
of port, draped in immemorial 
wi^ age, and probably pricelesa. Tlufoughout 
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the vicissitudes of the meal Mrs. Kno.x’s conver- 
sation flowed on undismayed, directed some- 
times at me — she had installed me in the posi- 
tion of friend of her youth, and talked to me as 
if I were my own grandfather — sometimes at 
Crusoe, with whom she had several heatcid 
arguments, and sometimes she would make a 
statement of remarkable frankness on tlu^ sub- 
ject of her horse-farming affairs to I'diirry, who, 
very much on his best behaviour, agreed with 
all she said, and risked no original remark. As 
I listened to them both, I remembered with 
infinite amusement how he had told me once 
that “ a pet name she had for him was ' Tt)ny 
Lumpkin,’ and no one but herself knew what 
she meant by it." It seemed .strange that she 
made no allusion to Trinket’s colt <n- to Flurry’s 
birthday, but, mindful of my instructions, 1 
held my peace. 

As, at about half-past eight, wc drove aw'ay 
in the moonlight, Flurry . congratulated me 
solemnly on my success with his grandmother. 
He was good enough to tell me that she would 
marry me to-morrow if I asked her, and lie 
wished I would, even if it was only to see what 
a nice grandson he’d be for me, A synipi- 
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thetic giggle behind me told me that Michael, on 
the back seat, had heard and relished the jest. 

We had left the gates of Anssolas about half 
a mile behind when, at the corner of a by-road, 
Flurry pulled up. A short squat figure arose 
from the black shadow of a furze bush and 
came out into the moonlight, swinging its arms 
like a cabman and cursing audibly. 

“ Oh murdher, oh murdher, Misther Flurry 1 
What kept ye at all ? ’Twould perish the 
crows to be waiting here the way I am these 
two hours ” 

“ Ah, shut your mouth. Slipper ! saia 
Flurry,* who, to my surprise, had turned back 
the rug and was taking off his driving coat 
“ I couldn’t help it. Come on. Yeates, we’ve 
got to get out here.” 

“ What for ? ” I asked, in not unnatus” 

bewilderment. „ 

“ It's all right. I’ll tell you as we go along, 
replied my companion, who was already turning 
to follow Slipper up the by-road. “ Take the 
trap on, Michael, and wait at the River’s Cross. 
He waited for me to come up with him. ant? 
then put his hand on my arm. You set 
Major, this is the way it is. My grandmotlier 
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given me that colt right enough, but if I waited 
for her to send him over to me Fd never see 
a hait of his tail. So I just thought that as 
we were over here we might as well take him 
back with us, and maybe you’ll give us a help 
with him ; he’ll not be altogether too handy 
for a first go ofi.” 

I was staggered. An infant in arms could 
scarcely have failed to discern the fishiness of 
the transaction, and I begged Mr. Knox not to 
put himself to this trouble on my account, as 
I had no doubt I could find a horse for my 
friend elsewhere. Mr, Knox assured me that 
it . was no trouble at all, quite the contrary, 
and that, since his grandmother had given him 
the colt, he saw no reason why he should not 
take him when he wanted him ; also, that if I 
didn’t want him he’d be glad enough to keep 
him himself; and finally, tliat I wasn’t the 
chap to go back on a friend, but I was welcome 
to drive back to Shredane with Michael tins 
minute if I liked. 

Of course I yielded in the end. I told Flurry 
I should lose my job over the business, and te 
said I could then marry his grandmother, and 
' the discussion was abruptly closed by tin 
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necessity of following Slipper over a locked 
five-barred gate. , , - 

Our pioneer took us over about half a mue 
of country, knocking down stone gaps where 
practicable and scrambling over tall banks 
in the deceptive moonlight. We found our- 
selves at length in a field with a shed in one 
corner of it ; in a dim group of farm buildings 
a little way off a light was shining. 

“ Wait here,” said Flurry to me in a whisper ; 
*< the less noise the better. It’s an open shed, 
and we’U just slip in and coax him out.” 

Slipp®^ unwound from his waist a halter, ai^ 
my colleagues glided like spectres into the 
shadow of the shed, leaving me to meditate 
on my duties as Resident Magistrate, and on 
the questions that would be asked in the House 
by our local member when Slipper had given 
away the adventure in his cups. 

In less than a minute three shadows emerg*' 
from the shed, where two had gone in. T1 
had got the colt. 

“ He came out as quiet as a » 
winded the sugar,” said Flurry , 
for me I filled my pockets from gra 
tasin.” 
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He and Slipper had a rope from each side of 
the colt's head ; they took him quickly across a 
field towards a gate. The colt stepped daintily 
between them over the moonlit grass ; he 
snorted , occasionally, but appeared on the 
whole amenable. 

The trouble began later, and was due, as 
trouble often is, to the begiiilements of a short 
cut. Against the maturer judgment of Slipper, 
Flurry insisted on following a route that he 
assured us he knew as well as his own pocket, 
and the consequence was that in about five 
roinutes I found m 3 rself standing on top of a 
bank hanging on to a rope, on the other end 
of which the colt dangled and danced, while 
Flurry, with the other rope, lay prone in tine 
ditch, and Slipper administered to the lx’.wil- 
dered colt’s hindquarters such cliastisfjment as 
could be ventured on. 

I have no space to narrate in detail the 
trocious difficulties and disasters of the short 
ut. How the colt set to work to bu<;k, aiul wt-nt 
way across a field, dragging the faithful Slipper, 
terally venire-Merre, after him, while 1 picktxl 
lyself in ignominy out of a briar patcin, an<l 
Flurry cursed himself black in the face. How 
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we were attacked by ferocious cur dogs, and I 
lost my eyeglass ; and how, as we neared the 
River’s Cross, Flurry espied the police patrol 
on the road, and we all hid behind a rick of 
turf, while I realised in fulness what an excep- 
tional ass I was, to have been beguiled into an 
enterprise that involved hiding with Slipper 
from the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

Let it suffice to say that Trinket s infernal 
offspring was finally handed over on the high- 
road to Michael and Slipper, and Flurry drove 
me home in a state of mental and physical 
overthrow. 

I saw nothing of my friend Mr. Knox for the 
next couple of days, by the end of which time 
I had worked up a high polish on my mis- 
givings, and had determined to tell him that 
under no circumstances would I have anything 
to say to his grandmotlier’s birthday present. 
It was like my usual luck that, instead of 
writing a note to this effect, I thought it would 
be good for my liver to walk across the hills 
to Tory Cottage and tell Flurry so in person. 

It was a bright, blustery morning, afte 
muggy day. The feeling of spring was in the 
tlio daffodils were alresidy in bud, and crocuses 
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showed purple in the grass on either side of the 
avenue. It was only a couple of miles to Tory 
Cottage hy the way across the hills , I wallvcd 
fast, and it was barely twelve o’clock when I 
saw its pink walls and clumps of evergreens 
below me. As I looked down at it tlu; chiming 
of Flurry’s hounds in the kennels came to me 
on the wind j I stood still to listen, and could 
almost have sworn that I was hearing again 
the clash of Magdalen bells, hard at woi'k on 
May morning. 

The path that I was following led downwards 
through a larch plantation to Flurry’s back 
gate. Hot wafts from some hideous caldrtjn 
at the other side of a wall apprised me of the 
vicinity of the kennels and their cuisine, and 
the fir-trees round were hung with gruesome 
and unknown joints. I thanked Heaven that 
I was not a master of hounds, aird passed on 
as quickly as might be to the hall dour. 

I Tang two or three times without rcsjx>nse; 
then the door opened a couple of inches and 
'as instantly slammed in my face. 1 heard 

1 hurried paddling of, bare feet on oilcloth, 
a voice, '‘ Hurry, Bridgie, hurry 1 There’s 
atthedoorl” 
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Bridgie, holding a dirty cap on with one 
hand, presently arrived and informed me that 
she believed Mr. Knox was out about the 
place. She seemed perturbed, and she cast 
scared glances down the drive while spealdng 
to me. 

1 Kiu;vv vmougil of Flurry’s habits to shape a 
tolerably direct course for his whereabouts. He 
was, as 1 had expected, in the training pad- 
dock, a held behind the stable-yard, in which 
he had put up practice jumps for his horses. It 
was a good-sized held with clumps of furze in 
it and Flurry was standing near one of these 
with his hands in his pockets, singularly un- 
occupied. I supposed that he was prosixicting 
for a place to put up another jump. He did 
not sec me coming, and turned with a start as 
I spoke to him. There was a queer expression 
of" mingled guilt and what I can only describe 
as divilment in iiis grey eyes tis he greeted m 
In my dealings with Flurry Knox, I have sin 
fomu'd the habit of sitting tight, in a general 
way, wlicn 1 see that expression. 

*• Well, who's coming next, I wonder t " he 
said, as he shook hands with me ; '* it‘8 not ten 
. minutes since I fad two of your d-*-d 
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here searching the whole place for my grand- 
mother’s colt ! ” 

" What ! ” I exclaimed, feeling cold all down 
my back ; “do you mean the police have got 
hold of it ? ” 

“ They haven’t got hold of the colt any- 
way,” said Flurry, looking sideways at me from 
under the peak of his cap, with the glint of the 
sun in his eye. “I got word in time before 
they came.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” I demanded ; “ where 
is he ? For Heaven’s sake don’t tell me you’ve 
sent the brute over to my place ! ” 

"It’s a good job for you I didn’t,” replied 
Flurry, " as the police are on their way to Shree- 
lane this minute to consult you about it. 
You ! ” He gave utterance to one of his short 
diabolical fits of laughter. " He’s when: they'll 
not find him, anyhow. Ho! ho! It’s the 
funniest hand I ever played 1 ” 

“ Oh yes, it’s devilish funny, Fve no doubt,” 

I retorted, beginning to lo.se my temiH*r, as is 
the manner of many people when tlu'y are. 
frightened ; “ but I give you fair warning I hat 
if Mrs. Knox asks me any questions alKnit it, I 
shall tell her the whole story.” 
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“ All right,” responded Flurry ; “ and when 
vou do, don’t forget to tell her how you flogged 
colt out on to the road over her own bounds 

ditch ** 

“ Very well,” I said hotly, “ I may as well go 
home anil send in my papers. They’ll break 

me over this—— 

“Ah, hold on. Major,” said Flurry sooth- 
inelv “ it’ll he all right. No one knows any- 
thing- It’s only on spec the old lady sent the 
bobbies here. If you’ll keep quiet it 11 all 

blow over.” . 

“I don’t care,” I said, strugglmg hope- 

lessly in the t.,Ue ; " U I tncet your gr^d- 

mother. and she asks me about it, 1 shad tcl 
her all I know.” 

“ Please God you’ll not meet her 1 After all, 
it’s not once in a blue moon that she— ’’ began 
Flurry. Even as he said the words his face 
changed. ” Holy fly ” he ejaculated, " isn t 
that her dog coming into the field ? 
her bonnet over the wall ! Hide, hide 
your life 1 ” He caught me by the shoulder 
and shoved me down among the furze bushes 
before I realised what had happened. 

Get iit I rii talk to kor- 
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I may as wefl confess that at the mere sight 
of Mrs. Knox’s purple bonnet my heart had 
turned to water. In that moment I know what 
it would be Uke to tel her how I, having eaten 
her salmon, and capped her quotations, and 
drunk her best port, had gone forth and helped 
to steal her horse. I abandoned iny dignity, 
my sense of honour I took the furze prickles 
to my breast and wallowed in them. 

Mrs. Knox had advanced with vengeful speed ; 
already she was in high altercation with Flurry 
at no great distance from where I lay ; vary- 
ing sounds of battle reached me. and I gathered 
that Flurry was not— to put it mildly— shrink- 
ing from that economy of truth that the situa- 
tion required. 

“ Is it that curby, long-backed brute ? You 
promised him to me long ago, but I wouldn't 
be bothered with him ! ” 

The old lady uttered a laugh of sliriU de- 
rision, “ Is it likely I'd promise you my best 
colt? And stUl more, is it likely tlrat you'd 
refuse him if I did ? ” 

"Very well, ma'am.” Flurry’s voiat was 
admirably indignant. " Then I suppose I’m a 
liar and a thief.” 
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“ I’d be more obUged to you for tbe informal 

if I hadn’t known it before,” responded , 
Ws grandmother with lightning speed ; if you 
"worn to me on a stack of Bibles you knew 
"thing about my colt I wouldn’t bdicva you ! 

1 shall go straight to Major Yeates and ask 
fiis advice. I believe him to be a gentleman, 
in spite of the company he keeps ! ” _ 

I writhed deeper into the furze bushes, and 
thereby discovered a sandy rabbit run, along 
which I crawled, with my cap weU over my 
eyes, and the furze needles stabbing me through 
Jy Stockings. The ground Aelved a httte 
^^ng profounder con^ment but tta 

bushes were very thick, and I tad ^ 

hare stem of one to help my progress. It htted 
out of the ground in my hand, reyealmg a 
freshly-cut stump. Something snorted, not a 
yard away ; I glared through the opening, and 
las confronted by the long, horrihcd face of 
Mrs. Knox’s colt, mysteriously on a level with 

Even without the white diamond on Ms fore- 
head I should have divined the truth; hut 
how in ,the name of wonder had 
suaded him to couch like » woodcock m th 
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heart of a furze brake ? For a full minute T 
lay as still as death for fear of frightening him, 
while the voices of Flurry and his grandmother 
raged on alarmingly close to nu;. Tlu.', colt 
snorted, and blew long breaths througli his 
wide nostrils, but he did not move. I crawled 
an inch or two nearer, and after a fc.w st-c^mds 
of cautious peering I grasped the posit i< )n. I'hey 
had buried him. 

A small sandpit among the furze had been 
utilised as a grave ; they had tilled him in 
up to his withers with sand, and a few furze 
bushes, artistically disposed round fh*' pit, had 
done the rest. As the depth of Idurry’s guile 
was revealed, laughter came uivon me like a 
flood ; I gurgled and shook aiwpler tically, and 
the colt gazed at me with serious surprise, until 
a sudden outburst of barking close my (jIIkiw 
administered a fresh shock to my tottering 
nerves. 

Mrs. Knox’s woolly dog had trafk<*d tm; into 
the furze, and was now baying the colt and mo 
with mingled terror and indignalltut. I atl- 
dressed him in a whisper, with jx'rlidions *•!»- 
dearments, advancing a crafty hand towards 
him the while, made a smatch for the back of 
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his neck, missed it badly, and got him by the 
ragged fleece of his hind-quarters as he tried 
to flee. If I had flayed him alive he could 
hardly have uttered a more deafening series of 
yells, but, like a fool, instead of letting him 
go I dragged him towards me, and tried to 
stifle the noise by holding his muzzle. The 
tussle lasted engrossingly for a few seconds, 
and then the climax of the nightmare arrived. 

Mxs. Knox’s voice, close behind me, said, 
it go xny dog this instant, sir ! Who are 

jf 

^ Her voice faded away, and I knew that she 
also had seen the colt’s head. 

I positively felt sorry for her. At her age 
there was no knowing what effect the shock 
might have on her. I scrambled to my feet 
and confronted her. 

" Major Yeates ! ” she said. There was a 
deathly pause. “ Will you kindly tell me,” said 
Mrs. Knox slowly, ” am I in Bedlam, or are 
you ? And ic^hcil is that ?*'* 

She pointed to the colt, and that unfortunate 
animal, recognising the voice of his mistress 
uttered a hoarse and lamentable wHnny. Mrs 
Knox felt around her for support, found onl] 
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furze prickles, gazed speechlessly at me, and 
then, to her eternal honour, fell into wild 
cackles of laughter. 

So, I may say, did Flurry and I. I em- 
barked on my explanation and broke down ; 
Flurry followed suit and broke down too. 
Overwhelming laughter held us all three, dis- 
integrating our very souls. Mrs. Knox pulled 
herself together first. 

“ I acquit you. Major Yeates, I acquit you, 
though appearances are against you. It’s clear 
enough to me you’ve fallen among thieves.” 
She stopped and glowered at Flurry. Her 
purple bonnet was over one eye. ” I’ll thunk 
you, sir,” she said, “to dig out that hor«; 
before I leave this place. And when you've dug 
him out you may keep Inm. I’ll be no receiver 
of stolen goods ! ” 

She broke off and shook her fist at him. 
“ Upon my conscience, Tony, I’d give a guinea 
to have thought of it myself 1 ” 



IV 

THE WATERS OF STRIFE 

I knew Bfit Callaghan’s face long before I was 
able to put a name to it. There was seldom 
a court (lay in Skebawu that I was not aware 
of his level brows and superfluously intense 
expression somcjwlu're among the knot of c.orner- 
boys who patronis<?d the weekly sittings of the 
bench of magistrates. His socual position ap- 
peared to fluctuate I I have setui him (hiving 
a car ; he sometimes held my horse for me— • 
that is to say. iw sat <»n the counter of a 
public-house while the Quaker slumbered in 
the gutter ; and, on one occasion, he retired, at 
my bidding, to fork gaol, there to meditate 
upon the inadvisability of defending a fnend 
from the attentions of the police with the tail- 
board of a cart. . 

He next obtained promineno© in my regard 

SM. 
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at a regatta held under the auspices of “ The 
Sons of Liberty,” a local football club that 
justified its title by the patriot green of its 
jerseys and its free interpretation of the rules 
of the game. The announcement of my name 
on the posters as a patron — a privilege acquired 
at the cost of a reluctant half-sovereign — made 
it incumbent on me to put in an appearance, 
even though the festival coincided with my 
Petty Sessions day at Skebawn ; and at some 
five of the clock on a brilliant September after- 
noon I found myself driving down the stony 
r6ad that dropped in zigzags to the borders of 
the lake on which the races were to come off. 

I believe that the selection of Lough Lonen 
as the scene of the regatta was not uncon- 
nected with the fact that the secretary of the 
club owned a public-house at the cross roads at 
one end of it ; none the less, the president of 
the Royal Academy could scarcely have chosen 
more picturesque surroundings. A mountain 
towered steeply up from the lake’s edge, dark 
with the sad green of beech-trees in September ; 
fir woods followed the curve of the shore, and 
leaned far over the answering, darkness of the 
water; and above the trees rose the toppling 
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steepnesses of the hill, painted with a purple 
glow of heather. The lake was about a mile 
long, and, tumbling from its farther end, a fierce 
and narrow river fled away west to the sea, 
some four or five miles off. 

I had not seen a boat race since I was at 
Oxford, and the words still called up before my 
eyes a vision of smart parasols, of gorgeous 
barges, of snowy-clad youths, and of low slim 
outriggers, winged with the level flight of oars, 
slitting the water to the sway of the line of 
flat backs. Certainly undreamed-of possibili- 
ties in aquatics were revealed to me as I reined 
in the Quaker on the outskirts of the crowd, 
and saw below me the festival of the Sons of 
Liberty in full swing. Boats of all shapes and 
sizes, outrageously overladen, moved about 
the lake, with cans flourishing to the strains of 
concertinas. Black swarms of people seethed 
along the water's edge, ct)ngcsting luqe and 
there round the dingy tents and stalls of green 
apples ; and the club’s celebrated brass band, 
enthroned in a wagonette, and stimulated by 
the pritscnce of a barrel of porter on the box- 
seat, was Ixdching forth “ The Boys of Wox- 
iord," under the guidance of a disreputable 
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ex-militia drummer, in a series of crashing 

discords. 

Almost as I arrived a pistol-shot set the 
echoes clattering round the lake, and three 
boats burst out abreast from the throng into 
the open water. Two of the crews were in 
shirt-sleeves, the third wore the green jerseys 
of the football club; the boats were of the 
heavy sea-going build, and pulled six oars 
apiece, oars of which the looms were scarcely 
narrower than the blades, and were, of the 
two, but a shade heavier. None the less the 
rowers started dauntlessly at thirty-five strokes 
a minute, quickening up, incredible as it may 
seem, as they rounded the mark boat in the 
first lap of the two-mile course. The rowing 
was, in general style, more akin to the action 
of beating up eggs with a fork than to any 
other form of athletic exercise; but in its 
unorthodox way it kicked the heavy boats along 
at a surprising pace. The oars squeaked and 
grunted against the thole-pins, the coxswains 
kept up an imceasing flow of oratory, and 
superfluous little boys in punts contrived to 
intervene at all the more critical turning-points 
of the race, only evading the flail of the on- 
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coming oars by performing prodigies of “ wag- 
gling ” with a single oar at the stern. I took 
out my watch and counted the strokes when 
they were passing the mark boat for the second 
time ; they were pulling a fraction over forty ; 
one of the shirt-sleeved crews was obviously 
in trouble, the other, with humped backs and 
jerking oars, was holding its own against the 
green jerseys amid the blended yells of friends 
and foes. When for the last time they rounded 
the green flag there were but two boats in 
the race, and the foul that had been imminent 
throughout was at length achieved with a 
rattle of oars and a storm of curses. They 
were clear again in a moment, the shirt-sleeved 
crew getting away with a distinct lead, and 
it was at about this juncture that I became 
aware that the coxswains had abandoned 
their long-liandled tillers, and were standing 
over their respective “ strokes,” shoving franti- 
qally at their oars, and maintaining the while 
a ceaseless bawl of encouragement and defiance. 
It looked like a foregone conclusion for the 
leaders, and the war of cheers rose to frenzy. 
The word “ cheering,” indeed, is but an euphu- 
ism, and in no way expresses the serrated yell. 
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composed of epithets, advice, and impreca- 
tions, that was flimg like a live thing at the 
oncoming boats. The green jerseys answered 
to this stimulant with a wild spurt that drove 
the bow of their boat within a measurable 
distance of their, opponents’ stroke oar. In 
another second a thoroughly successful foul 
would have been effected, but the cox of the 
leading boat proved himself equal to the emer- 
gency by unshipping his tiller, and with it 
dealing “ bow ” of the green jerseys such a 
blow over the head as effectually dismissed 
him from the sphere of practical politics. 

A great roar of laughter greeted this feat of 
arms, and a voice at my dogcart’s wheel pierced 
the clamour — 

“ More power to ye, Larry, me owkl darlin’ ! ” 

I looked down and saw Bat Callaghan, with 
shining eyes, and a face white with excitement, 
poising himself on one foot on the box of my 
wheel in order to get a better view of the race. 
Almost before I had time to recognise him, a 
man in a green jersey caught him round the 
and jerked him down. Callaghan fell into 
throng, recovered himself in an instant, 
and rushed, white and dangerous, at his assail- 
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ant. The Son of Liberty was no less ready for 
the fray, and what is known in Ireland as “ the 
father and mother of a row” was imminent. 
Already, however, one of those unequalled 
judges of the moral temperature of a crowd, 
a sergeant of the R.I.C., had quietly inter- 
posed his bulky person between the comba- 
tants, and the coming trouble was averted. 

Elsewhere battle was raging. The race was 
over, and the committee boat was hemmed in 
by the rival crews, supplemented by craft of 
all kinds. The " objection ” was being lodged, 
and in its turn objected to, and I can only 
liken the process to the screaming warfare of 
seagulls round a piece of carrion. The tumult 
was stiU at its height when out of its very 
heart two four-oared boats broke forth, and a 
pistol shot proclaimed that another race had 
begun, the public interest in which was specially 
keen, owing to the fact that the rowers wer 
stalwart country girls, who made up in ene* 
what they lacked in skill. It was a short 
once round the mark boat only, and, Ik 
successful farce, it " went with a roar ” froi 
start to finish. Foul after foul, each foUowe 
by a healing interval of calm, during which th 
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crews, who had aU caught crabs; were recover- 
ing themselves and their oars, marked its 
progress ; and when the two boats, locked in 
an inextricable embrace, at length passed the 
winning flag, and the crews, oblivions of judges 
and public, fell to untrammelled personal abuse 
and to doing up their hair, I decided that I had 
seen the best of the fun, and prepared to go 
home. 

It was, as it happened, the last race of the 
day, and nothing remained in the way of 
excitement save the greased pole with the pig 
slung in a bag at the end of it. My final impres- 
sion of the Lough Lonen Regatta was of Cal- 
laghan's lithe figure, sleek and dripping, against 
the yellow sky, as he poised on the swaying 
pole with the broken gold of the water Ixmeath 
him. 

Limited as was my experience of the South- 
west of Ireland, I was in no way surprised to 
hear on the following afternoon from Peter 
Cadogan that there had been “ sthrokes " the 
night before, when the boys were going home 
from the regatta, and that the police were 
searching for, one Jimmy Foley. 

" What do they want him for ? " 1 asked. 
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“Sure iS’s accnrdinf; as a man that was 
bringtoK hoj^wiaul was Idlin’ rnr, sir,” 

answered Pefer, imrsuinj' his tifeiipation of 
washing <l''K''ari with unabated industry; 
"they say Jiuuuy's wife went roaring lu the 
police, saying she nniid gel nu account of her 
husband.” 

“ 1 supposi* in-'s lu-ateu some fdknv and is 
hiding,” i saiggested. 

" Well, tljat migiit lie, sir,” asserted I’eter 
respectfully. He plied his mop vig<»rously in 
intricate places about the springs, which would, 
I knew, have never been exjilorcnl save for my 
presence. 

"It’s what John lienaessv was ■■aying, that 
he was harrl si*t to get his lutrse past ( luin 
Cross, the %vay the blootl was sthrewn atout 
the road,” resumed I’eter ; " sujv they were 
fighting lik<‘ wasps iu it h.ilf the night.” 

•' Whtt were tighting ? ” 

" 1 cnuldn’t Kiy. ituiced, sir. Sitnu; «' 
low rakish lads irons the ti»wn, i s«pp 
replied Peter with virtuous rospectabilily. 

When Peter tiadogan was ijuk'tly and i 
; E|®ntly cwidid, lu pursue an int|uiry ww 
of much avail. 
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Next day in Skebawn I met little Murray, the 
district inspector, very alert and smart in his 
rifle-green uniform, going forth to collect evi- 
dence about the fight. He told me that the 
police were pretty certain that one of the Sons 
of Liberty, named Foley, had been murdered, 
but, as usual, the difficulty was to get any one 
to give information; all that was known was 
that he was gone, and that his wife had identi- 
fied his cap, which had been found, drenched 
with blood, by the roadside. Murray gave it 
as his opinion that the whole business had 
arisen out of the row over the disputed race, 
and that there must have been a dozen people 
looking on when the murder was done ; but 
so far no evidence was forthcoming, and after 
a day and a night of search the police had not 
been able to find the body. 

“ No,” said Flurry Knox, who had joined us, 
“ and if it was any of those mountainy men did 
away with him you might scrape Ireland with a 
smaU-tooth comb and you'll not get him ! ” 
That evening I smoked an after-dinner 
cigarette out of doors in the mild starlight, 
strolling about the rudimentary paths of what 
rould, I hoped, some day be Phflippa's gar- 
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den. Tiic bat^ came stoopinf? at the. red end 
of my cigarette, and from the covert behind 
the house 1 iieard once or twice the delicate 
bark of a Civilisation seemed a thousand 

miles off, as far aw;ty as the falling star that 
had just <ira\vn a line of pale tire half-way down 
the northern sky. i had been nearly a year 
at Shreelrme lloust- by myself now, and the 
time seemed ver>' Ion;,' to me. If was slow 
work putting by money, I'ven under the aus- 
terities of Mrs. Cadogati’s rqiimt'. and though I 
had warned I’hilippa I meant to marry her after 
Christnuis, there were inomenfs, and this was 
one of them, wlieii it ‘-femed an idle threat. 

“Fether!” iIh- strident voiei- of Mrs. Tado- 
gan intruded upon my tneditations. “ (hi tell 
the Major iris cohee i . waitin’ on him ! ” 

I went gloonrily into the hniee, and. with a 
resignation horn ol adviTsity, swallowed the 
mixture of ehicorv .atul Ihjuoriee which my 
housekeejK’i' possesy^'d the mu'i'i*! of distillin 
ten tin* Ih**-* and nuM esjH'UHVe rolte. 
theory alxiut it w.i'i that it ailtletl to th** •*’ ■*“ 

that i liml dined, and moreovi-r, tha* ’ 

, awake, an«i 1 gesieially had u r 
writing to <lo after «iinnei. 
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Having swallowed it I went downstairs and 
out past the kitchen regions to my office, a 
hideous whitewashed room, in which I inter- 
viewed policemen, and took affidavits, and 
did most of my official writing. It had a door 
that opened into the yard, and a window that 
looked out in the other direction, among lanky 
laurels and scrubby hollies, where lay the 
cats' main thoroughfare from the scullery 
window to the rabbit holes in the wood. I had 
a good deal of work to do, and the time passed 
quickly. It was Friday night, and from the 
kitchen at the end of the passage came the 
gabbling murmur, in two alternate keys, that 
I had learned to recognise as the recital of a 
litany by my housekeeper and her nephew 
Peter. This performance was followed by some 
of those dreary and heart-rending yawns that 
are, I think, peculiar to Irish kitchens, then 
such of the cats as had returned from the chase 
were loudly shepherded into tlie back scullery, 
the kitchen door shut with a slam, and my 
retmners retired to repose. 

It was nearly half-an-hour afterwards when 
I finished the notes I had been making on an 
adjourned case of "stroke-hauling" salmon in 
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the Lonen River. I leaned back in my chair 
and lighted a cigarette preparatory to turning 
in ; my thoughts had again wandered on a 
sentimental journey across the Irish Channel, 
when I heard a slight stir of some kind outside 
the open window. In the wilds of Ireland no 
one troubles themselves about burglars ; “ more 
cats,” I thought, “ I must shut the window 
before I go to bed.” 

Almost immediately there followed a faint 
tap on the window, and then a voice said in 
a hoarse and hurried whisper, ” Them that 
wants Jim Foley, let them look in the river ! ” 

If I had kept my head I should have sat 
still and encouraged a further confidence, but 
tmfortunately I acted on the impulse of the 
natural man, and was at the window in a 
jtunp, knocking down my chair, and making 
noise enough to scare a far less shy bird than 
antirish informer. Of course there was no 
there. I listened, with every nerve as 
as a violin string. It was quite dark ■ 
was just breeze enough to make a ruj 
the evergreens, so that a man might 
through them without being heard ; and while 
I debated on a plan of action there came from 
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beyond the shrubbery the jar and twang of a 
loose strand of wire in the paling by the wood. 
My informant, whoever he might be, had 
vanished into the darkness from which he had 
come as irrecoverably as had the falling star 
that had written its brief message across the 
sky, and gone out again into infinity. 

I got up very early next morning and drove 
to Skebawn to see Murray, and offer him my 
mysterious information for what it was worth. 
Personally I did not think it worth much, and 
was disposed to regard it as a red herring drawn 
across the trail. Murray, however, was not in 
a mood to despise anything that had a sugges- 
tion to make, having been out till nine o’clock 
the night before without being able to find any 
clue to the hiding-place of James Foley. 

" The river’s a good mile from the place where 
the fight was,” he .said, straddling his com- 
passes over the Ordnance Survey map, " and 
there’s no sort of a road they could have taken 
him along, but a tip like this is always worth 
trying. I remember in the Land Lcaguti time 
how a man came one Saturday night to ray 
window and told me there were holes drilled 
in the chapel door to shoot a boycotted man 



